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REPORT ON INSPECTION OF MILITARY BASES IN EUROPE 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C., January 7, 1959. 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CwarrRMAN: Pursuant to your authorization and 
direction, I visited U.S. military bases in France, Germany, England, 
and Spain. In addition, I conferred with our MAAG representatives 
in Norway, Denmark, Italy, and Greece and visited civilian defense 
installations in Sweden. 

I would like to comment generally at this time that all MAAG units 
visited indicated a high Morale and accurate appraisal of their 
individual problems. There is a genuine feeling of cooperation 
between these units and the local officials and I can say unequivocally 
that their presence with our allies in Europe is a real contribution to 
the maintenance of NATO as an effective force. 

The commanding officers of the bases I visited were, without 
exception, exerting a maximum effort to efficiently execute their 
missions. ‘They were frank and cooperative with me and assisted 
me in every possible way to obtain accurate and detailed information 
about their operations. There is a general feeling of accomplishment 
among our troops stationed in Europe. This condition, accompanied 
by ever-improving living conditions in the new bases, has resulted in 
excellent morale. 

Specifically, you will note my observations listed as follows and in 
the following order: 

BERLIN 


In Berlin I visited the 2d Battle Group, 6th Infantry, and Col. 
W.S. Kernan, Battle Group commanding officer. This unit appears 
to be in a state of readiness to accomplish its designated mission. 
Morale is good and equipment and quarters are in excellent condition. 
Colonel Kernan stated that units of the 6th were undergoing training 
in West Germany at the time of our visit. This training cycle is 
continuous resulting in a constant state of readiness by the combat 
troops stationed in Berlin. A visit with Maj. Gen. Barksdale Hamlett, 
commanding general, Berlin, confirmed this statement. He informed 
me that living conditions in Berlin are good and that troop morale 
is high. He went on to say that our refusal to recognize the Kast 
German regime is necessary for our continued existence in Berlin even 
though it means some delay in the return of American troops who have 
mistakenly crossed the border. At the time of my visit negotiations 
were still being conducted for the release of Army fliers who had 
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strayed over the border in a fog and had been shot down. General 
Hamlett stated that the East Germans were doing all within their 
power to force us to deal directly with them and would continue to 
use any ruse to attain this aim and the consequent informal recogni- 
tion. Such recognition would put us in bad light with our West 
German allies and would make their dream of German unification 
even more difficult. 

Military construction in Berlin consisted primarily of recreation 
facilities for the 6th in the form of a service club and gymnasium. 
Both items are progressing on schedule. 


BONN 


I met with Admiral Ruge, commanding naval officer, West German 
Navy, at his headquarters. This visit brought out some rather inter- 
esting ideas on his part as to the future requirements of NATO. He 
stated that a general staff should be set up in that organization for the 
purpose of combating the cold war. The necessity for such a staff is 
based upon the presumption that a state of cold war will exist for a 
long period of time; in fact, the admiral felt, for the foreseeable future. 
The mission of this staff should be the probing and discovery of Rus- 
sian and Communist weaknesses and recommending means of gaining 
the offensive by exploiting such weaknesses. He felt that our “fire 
brigade” approach will lead to eventual defeat in the cold war. He 
cited, as an example of an exploitable cleavage in the Communist 
world, the fact that Russians are in the majority European, regardless 
of their claims to the contrary. This wedge could be inserted between 
the Russians and the Chinese, whom Admiral Ruge regards as the real 
threat to world peace. A balance of power could be established be- 
tween Russia and China with the consequent release of pressure on 
the western world. 

The German Navy is progressing satisfactorily. It hopes to assume 
a larger role in NATO defense plans, particularly in the North Sea 
The destroyer loan bill has been of great assistance in its antisub- 
marine missions. They are desirous of getting into the submarine 
and missile fields (i.e., Polaris). 


LONDON 


In London I visited Admiral Holloway at CINCNELM Head- 
quarters. During the course of the conversation the admiral stated 
that operations in Lebanon had proceeded very well and that he was 
pleased with the result. He felt that our decisive action there gained 
us considerable respect from the Russians and Nasser as well as all 
other Arabs. Indecision would have cost us the respect of the Middle 
East. He stated that former President Chamoun was universally 
disliked in Lebanon but did not mention any reasons. He went on 
to say that the situation would quieten when Shahib takes over as 
President. The admiral was very complimentary of Maj. Gen. Paul 
D. Adams, who is in command of all American ground forces. He 
recommended that I not visit Lebanon, during this visit, as it would 
be necessary for him to “shoot up the place” if any harm should 
come to me. 

Later, I visited a flying 


g display sponsored by the Society of British 


( 
Aircraft Constructors. The display was composed of military and 
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commercial aircraft. Of particular interest were the De Havilland 
Comets 4 and 3(B) in the commercial tield and the precision flyovers 
of an RAF Hawker Hunter Unit of 22 planes and aircraft of the Royal 
Navy. The helicopter display was spectacular particularly in the 
maneuverability of the aircraft. The following is a list of the air- 
craft shown: 
ircraft 
Scorpion Canberra 


Presented by— 
D. Napier & Sons, Ltd. 


Canberra T-11 The English Eleetrie Co., Ltd. 
Tyne Ambassador tolls- Royce, Ltd. 

Gannet AEW Mark 3 The Fairey Aviation Co., Ltd. 
Conway Vulcan Rolls-Rovee, Ltd. 

Bristol 192 helicopter Bristol Aircraft, Ltd. 

P—531 helicopter Saunders-Roe, Ltd. 

Skeeter helicopters Do. 

Ultralight helicopter The Fairey Aviation Co., Ltd. 


Westminster Utility 


Westland "\iret raft, Ltd. 


Widgeon helicopter Do. 

Whirlwind helicopter Do. 

Wesser helicopt« r Do. 

Viscount 812 Vickers-Armstrongs (Aircraft), Ltd. 

Comet 4 The De Havilland Aireraft Co., Ltd. 

Comet 3(B Do. 

President Hunting Aircraft, Ltd. 

Twin Pioneer Scottish Aviation, Ltd. 

Alpha Auster Aircraft, Ltd. 

Aiglet Do. 

Chipmunk The De Havilland Aireraft Co., Ltd. 

| oo d . Do. 

Jot: Piavoestbiuscuacx _. Hunting Aireraft, Ltd. 

Herald a _. Handley Page, Ltd. 

F.D. 2 ie _. The Fairey Aviation Co., Ltd. 

totodvne ab i Do. 

Gnat ss; _. Folland Aircraft, Ltd. 

Javelin ot _... Gloster Aircraft Co., Ltd. 

Hunter 6 z _.. Hawker Aircraft, Ltd. 

Hunter 7 a ee Do. 

Hunter 8 ae Do. 

Sea Vixei _._...._. The De Havilland Aircraft, Co., Ltd. 

VIGNOh = = un gt dees ba Handley Page, Ltd. 

Vulean Mark 1- se csetad dsc eet A. V. Roe & Co., Ltd. 

Vulean Mark 2. a Do. 

N.A. 39.- _...... Blackburn & General Aircraft, Ltd. 

Lightning... _... The English Electric Co., Ltd. 
Maj. Gen. Ernest Moore, commanding general, 3d Air Force, 


informed me, during a visit to Ruislip, that the construction of housing 
in England had been a bit retarded due to contracting difficulties. 
[t appears that British contractors are required to clear their plans 
through many agencies regulating the architecture, i.e., zoning laws 
as well as obtaining innumerable permits for the use of material. 
It was made quite clear, however, that the Congress had done its part 
in furnishing ee funds to meet the housing needs of the 3d Air 
Force and other attached troops. Although he hopes that we will 
not stay in Engl: end indefinitely, he feels that while we are there we 
should continue the use of surplus-commodity funds to the maximum 
in our construction programs. 

M ATS is moving its operations from Burtonwood with the result 
that that base is in the process of phasing out. An additional reason 
for its closing being the change in supply concepts by the Air Force, 
i.e., the elimination of the need for such large supply bases. General 
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Mocre indicated that one of his greatest problems was the furnishing 
of school facilities to approximately 7,000 children in the United King- 
dom. In addition, there are some 35,000 dependents to care for. 
Although the presence of these dependents imposes a real supply prob- 
lem, it was indicated that their presence is of utmost importance to 
maintaining a high degree of morale in a peacetime force. 

In discussing the future of the Air Force in Europe, General Moore 
stated that there would be a need for manned aircraft for the fore- 
seeable future, supplemented by missiles. He indicated that the 
British were moving along rapidly in the missile field as is evidenced 
by the recent success of tests of their Black Knight IRBM. Such 
accomplishment should result in some of the defense requirements 
now imposed on the USAF being assumed by the British. 

There is in evidence some construction in Greater London, although 
at what appears to be a slow pace when compared to West Germany. 
I was informed on numerous occasions that the apparent inability of 
the British to move into “high gear’ in their construction programs 
stems from their refusal to break from tradition and to adopt modern 
industrial techniques. This conservatism is exemplified in their high- 
way system. It took me 3 hours to travel from Prestwick, Scotland, 
to Gleneagles, Scotland—a distance of some 70 miles. The arterial 
highways are narrow, high crowned, and meandering. There ap- 
parently exists plans for large arterial highways but these plans are 
not being used until they are needed to stimulate the economy. Ten 
years of Labor Government has left its mark. Contribution to 
socialized medicine is compulsory. An individual with two children 
earning in the $2,500-$3,000 bracket contributes the equivalent of 
$12 a month. Naturally, the more a person earns the greater is his 
contribution. ‘There appears to be a tax on everything, even death. 
There are some strange paradoxes in this socialization. After World 

ge | i : 
War II, no national program was instituted to aid discharged service- 
men in obtaining educational or housing benefits. 


OSLO 


My visit to Ambassador Frances E. Willis at the Embassy was also 
attended by Mr. H. R. Wellman, Chief, Economic Section at the 
Embassy, and Admiral Olsen, Chief of MAAG. The discussion first 
involved the military standing and contribution of Norway in NATO. 
I was informed that Norway is in dire need of military aid. It was 
claimed that Norway, a country of 3 million inhabitants and a gross 
national product of $4 billion cannot support its one-third of the 
NATO early warning scatter system. The United States funded three 
links of this system. A tie-in has recently been effected into NATO 
Headquarters at Paris. The military budget for Norway for fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, is $137,200,000, which is 16.9 percent of 
the total budget or: 3.9 percent of the gross national product. Admiral 
Olsen siated that the roles and missions assigned to Norway by NATO 
are more than they can afford. Their primary limitations are in money 
and technicians. He stated that the latter limitation was due to the 
Norwegian educational facilities not keepmg up with modern technical 
requirements. ‘There appears no movement on the part of the Nor- 
wegians to rectify this deficiency. They, as all Scandinavians, have 
an apathy toward all things military. Their basic industries of agri- 
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culture and fishing do not lend themselves to a martial disposition. 
I was advised that since the inception of the MAAG program we have 
succeeded in changing the posture of the Norwegian Air Force to one 
closely rese smbling our own. They are now equipped with F-86 air- 
craft but will soon change over to F-104’s. While I was in Oslo I 
witnessed a refueling operation of a flight of F-100’s which had been 
flown nonstop from the United States. The army and the navy main- 
tain very close resemblance to British organization and methods. This 
is a carryover from the close British ties of World War Il. The Army’s 
primary mission is to stave off attack around certain designated criti- 
cal points. In order to meet this mission an alert system has been 
devised for the swift calling up of reserves and the placing of the 
standing army in its defensive positions. 

Norway has become, particularly in the past few years, a strong 
supporter of NATO. They came into NATO with some reservations 
due to assurances made to Russia that no foreign military bases would 
be established on Norwegian soil. These assurances have resulted in 
agreements with Norway that no American troops would be stationed 
in that country during peacetime. 

It is claimed that the Norwegian brand of socialism is the best in 
Europe. It is admitted however that all socialism is destructive to 
incentive for personal advancement. The one large business group 
in Norway which is not socialized is the shipowners. There are 9 
million tons of privately owned Norwegian shipping. This industry 
has permitted the creation of a wealthy class of shipowners whose 
initiative has not been stymied by socialism. 

There is a critical shortage of housing in the Oslo area which is 
attributed to two factors: First, the priority placed by the Govern- 
ment on the reconstruction of small towns in the north of Norway. 
Some of the towns were razed by the Germans for the preparation of 
defensive positions. Second, the restrictions placed by the Govern- 
ment on an independent builder. He can only build a house with 
sufficient space for his own family or be subject to requisition of the 
“unneeded” part by the Government for use by another family. 
If a house is larger than that considered necessary for the builder’s 
family it must be a duplex or some other style of “divided” house 
The quality of modern commercial construction appears good with a 
maximum use of glass. The new U.S. Embassy is of modern black 
marble construction with maximum glass exposure to gain advantage 
of the warmth of the sun 

Norway is a constitutional monarchy with a parliamentary-cabinet 
form of government. The present All-Labor Government appears to 
be stable. Communist influence is centered primarily in the northern 
provinces and is influential primarily in labor at local levels. The 
Communist Party poled 2 percent of the popular vote in 1957 and 
there is one Communist seat in the Parliament. 


STOCKHOLM 


While in Stockholm I visited a civil defense shelter and supporting 
installations. At a briefing given by Mr. Aker Sundelin, Director of 
the Swedish Civil Defense System, some rather interesting facts were 
presented. Sweden has embarked upon a long-range plan of building 
small personnel shelters which are designed to resist 10 to 20 atmos- 
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phere pressures (P.S.I.). These shelters are being constructed in 
towns of 5,000 or more inhabitants, at a rate of 2,000 per year. New 
housing construction includes shelters as a mandatory requirement. 
It is estimated that the cost will be 150 kroner per person per year, or 
an overall cost of 250 million kroner (1 kroner=approximately $0.20). 
It is hoped that the program will afford accommodations for a mini- 
mum of 1.3 million people. The Swedes have received information 
from tests in the United States as to the effect of atomic blasts on 
housing construction and are using this information in their new con- 
struction. As a result of this information they have increased the 
space per person from one-half square meter to 1 meter. In addition 
to the so-called ‘‘standard’’ shelter, Sweden has embarked upon a 
program of constructing 14 large public shelters with a total capacity 
of 100,000 persons. Four are in Stockholm. One, the Katarina- 
berget, is presently being used as a garage. I visited a transformer 
station (Tegnerlunden) which is completely underground and has 
three generators in operation. Power from this station is being fed 
into the Stockholm power requirements. This subterranean con- 
struction is equipped with ‘shock absorbing’’ abutments at its en- 
trance and steel-encased cement doors. Stockholm has built an ultra- 
modern 1,500-bed hospital with complete facilities underground. It 
is claimed that evacuation can be effected in 30 minutes. There are 
additional programs under study to build industrial plants under- 
ground in 25 provinces of Sweden. It is claimed that such con- 
struction would not be more expensive and that working conditions 
will be as satisfactory as in comparable space aboveground. Venti- 
lation is effected through apertures equipped with gas and radiation 
filters on the surface. Use of the shelters is based upon two evacua- 
tion plans. The first, an intermediate evacuation, provides for the 
evacuation of 50 percent of the population from cities of 10,000 popu- 
lation and above. These individuals would be the women and chil- 
dren not considered necessary for the continuation of industry and 
commerce. The second plan is called an emergency evacuation and 
provides for the requisitioning of all transport for the evacuation of 
all persons not needed for the protection of the city. Warning is, of 
course, the key to either evacuation plan. In the event of a surprise 
attack it is contemplated that existing shelters will be filled to capacity 
in 4 to 5 minutes. Of interest is an official release made by the civil 
defense director on June 12, 1958, as follows: 


THE Wor.vp’s Larcest Atomic SHELTER: A GARAGE FOR 550 CARs IN PEACETIME, 
A SHELTER FOR 20,000 PEOPLE IN WARTIME 


Four completely safe civil defense shelters in Stockholm form part of a series 
of 14 such shelters which are being prepared in the 9 biggest cities of Sweden; 
of the remaining 10, 2 are in Gothenburg, 2 in Malm6, and 6 other cities have 1 
each. he total cost for the whole country is about 97 million kronor and nearly 
half of this is accounted for by the 4 Stockholm shelters. 

For this sum, however, the city of Stockholm meets its most urgent needs for 
car-parking space, while at the same time the civil defense system can congratulate 
itself on acquiring first-class shelters. According to decisions of the Government, 
completely safe shelters must be built in the most important centers for those 
who remain after the evacuation of the city in order to maintain production and 
to keep communications and other essential services going and also for certain 
civil defense personnel. This use of the shelters as “dormitories’’ for key per- 
sonnel does not mean that, in the case of a sudden attack when there was no time 
to carry out evacuation, the shelters could not be used for the population in 
general. In Stockholm, as in the other places, the entrances have therefore been 
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made large, so that the shelters can be filled with as little delay as possible. It 
is estimated that the shelters can receive their full complement in + to 5 minutes. 

One main feature in the planning and building of these shelters has been the 
attempt as far as possible to coordinate the basic requirement of protection with 
the peacetime building plans in the district in question. Thus the peacetime uses 
have allowed to decide the form of the shelters and to a considerable degree th« 
situation in plan and height also. The intention may be said to have been to 
create useful commercial or social premises which also fulfill the requirement of 
adequate protection. 

From this it follows that the shelters in Sweden have very diverse purposes: 
Garages, workshops, warchouses, educational premises, recreational centers, and 
hotels. In Vasterés, the Mariaberget contains premises for adult education, a 
theater, a cinema (with cinemascope screen), and even a small bar for study-circle 
memibe ‘rs or theater patrons. It also contains an imposing gymnasium, mainly 
intended for the girls’ school situated above the shelter. The Hotel Arkaden in 
Malmo has a pleasant banqueting suite housed in the shelter with conference and 
clubrooms. A shelter being built in Narlskrona will contain, among other prem- 
ises, a dance restaurant. 

All four shelters in Stockholm—Katarina, Johannes, Klara, and Styckjunkar- 
gatan—are intended to be used as garages in peacetime. 

The largest of them is the Katarina, probably the world’s largest atomie shelter. 
In peacetime it can take 550 cars and in wartime it can give protection to 20,000 
people. This shelter, which has cost about 20 million kronor, has been built in 
3 floors in a tunnel 500 meters long with 20 meters of solid rock above it. To 
build it, 110,000 eubie meters of rock had to be blasted out of the hill in which the 
shelter is situated. 

The Johannes shelter (also known as the Rock Garage) has been built for 250 
cars and in wartime could take 10,000 people. The rock ceiling varies between 
15 and 20 meters in thickness. This shelter has cost rather more than 8 million 
kronor. 

The so-called Klara Garage under the Klara Church near the Central Station in 
Stockholm is expected to be ready during the next 6 months and will house 15,000 
people (300 cars). The 225-meter-long tunnel has a roof of 16 meters of solid rock. 
The cost is estimated at 15 million kronor. This shelter is directly connected wit! 
the nearby underground railway. 

The same will apply to the last of the 4 shelters, that at Styckjunkargatan, 
which at a cost of about 4 million kronor will accommodate 500 cars in peacetime 
and in wartime give protection to 7,000 persons. 

\ll the civil defense shelters of this type will be entirely self-sufficient with 
regard to fresh air (all are e juippe -d with both gas and radiation filters), electricity, 


and water Kacl i them wil have a cooling svstem of impre PSSI\ - dimer isions. 
The robl in these installations is not how to heat them but how to counteract 
the hs of temperature while h creates difficulties when the ano are used as 
shelters 


The most evident defect in the system is the apparent inability to 
reach the shelters in the event of a surprise missile attack. Such an 
attack would find the personnel shelters of Stockholm full of auto- 
mobiles and their approaches clogged with panic stricken individuals 
atte mpting to reach safety. 

The defensive mindedness of the Swede has been nourished through 
centuries of peace. Sweden has not suffered a war since 1813 but has, 
in fact, profited from the great wars of Europe during the 19th and 
20th centuries. 

Sweden is a constitutional monarchy with a two-chamber Parlia- 
ment. The Social Democratic Government has for the past 25 years 
enjoyed an overall parliamentary majority but the last elections 
resulted in its being outnumbered in the lower House by the non- 
Socialist parties. The trend from socialism seems to be growing with 
the possibility that the next elections will result in a non-Socialist type 
of government. The Socialist regime of the past quarter of a century 
has resulted in an almost complete socialization of life in Sweden. 
The practice of medicine is a good example. Doctors are educated 

36090—59—_2 
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at Government expense and practice in State-supported hospitals. 
The quality of the service is claimed to be good but the obtaining of 
services is most difficult for an unregistered person regardless of the 
need. There is no direct contribution to medical service as in England 
but support of the program is obtained from personal income taxes 
which range from 25 to 80 percent, depending on a person’s income. 

Formal education, as in Norws ay, does not stress the sciences and 
truancy is extremely high due to a lack of interest on the part of 
parents. There is a very real teenage problem in Sweden caused to 
some extent by the freedom given teenagers by their parents. It 
appears that a child is well disciplined until he reaches the formative 
years of his teens, at which time he is turned loose to do as he pleases. 
Fortunately, Swedish children do not have the facilities for mischief 
available to American teenagers. An interesting moral restriction on 
Swedish children is the prohibition of their attending movies contain- 
ing any violence. They may, however, attend movies where nudes 
are shown. 

The Russian battleship, October Revolution, and the passenger ship, 
Michael Kalinin, were in port at the time of my visit. The October 
Revolution was presumably on a courtesy call and the Kalinin was 
inaugurating service between Russian Baltic ports and Seandinavia. 
It was interesting to note that Russian sailors on shore leave were 
never seen in groups of less than five. They appeared to be a picked 
crew and spoke English. There were no incidents between them and 
the local population. It would be interesting to know what went on 
in the minds of these young men upon seeing a country which was vich 
in consumer goods and where the individual citizen is free to express 
his private thoughts. 

Communist influence in Sweden appears to be on the wane. They 
hold eight seats in Parliament and won only 3 percent of the popu lar 
vote in 1958. Party membership is apr at approximately 25,000. 

The military budget for fiscal vear 1959 was $521,910,000, which 
is 21 percent of ihe national budget or 5 percent of the gross national 
product. Sweden wishes to maintain the balanced neutrality that has 
been so profitable in the past. It, therefore, is not interested in 
becoming a member of NATO. This neutrality is not shared by most 
members of the military. Intelligence flows to the West through 
Sweden and consequently, there is some contribution to our defense. 
It may be presumed, however, that some intelligence finds its way to 
the other side. 

COPENHAGEN 


While in Copenhagen I met with Brig. Gen. S. O. Ross, USAF, 
Chief of MAAG. General Ross identified the position of the Danes 
as the ‘“‘cork of the Baltic.’”’ He stressed the importance of Greenland 
and the Faeroes Islands to the defense of the North Atlantic. Born- 
holm Island, a small Danish possession in the Baltic, is of the utmost 
importance to intelligence in the Baltic area because of its strategic 
position off Poland. There is a constant flow of refugees from behind 
the Iron Curtain into this Danish possession. 

There are three international waterways between the Danish 
Peninsula, the Danish Islands, and the Swedish mainland. These 
waterways were iiternationalized, primarily as the result of insistence 
on the part of the United States. As a result, Russian submarines are 
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free to enter the North Sea through the Kattegat and the Skagerrak. 
The Danes, as zealous members of NATO, do all within the limited 
power of their equipment to keep “tab” on such movement. 

Denmark in the past 50 years developed its agriculture from the 
poorest in Europe to one of the richest. This was accomplished by 
employing modern agricultural methods and soil conservation. The 
country is self-sufficient in most agricultural products and has a 
surplus in dairy products. 

There exists a very real psychological problem due to the nearness 
of the Russians. There is an awareness of the futility of attempting 
to save the homeland from Russian invasion in the case of war. The 
fierce resistance to the Germans in World War II has bred a certain 
confidence in the Dane as to his ability to harrass an invader. The 
average Dane is depicted as an honest and capable businessman. 
His tendency toward neutrality is based, not only on his fear of 
destruction in a major war, but upon the major military defeats of the 
Danes through the centuries. 

Since joining NATO in 1949, Denmark has greatly improved its 
military posture. This development is due in no small part to the 
support given them by NATO, the Hungarian situation, and the 
subsequent murder of Nagy. 

The military budget for fiscal year 1959 amounts to $142,158,000, 
which is 19 percent of the total budget or 3 percent of the national 
product. The air force is considered very efficient and as good as we 
are, officer for officer. There is no naval air. PBY’s operated for 
scouting and rescue are ope rated by the air force. Air bases are 
Danish but may be used by NATO in the event of emergency. The 
quality of these: fields is considered sufficient for use as bases for opera- 
tions by our tactical Air. The primary mission of the Danish Air 
Force is to tend h an initial attack and return to protect its fields and 
cities. The army is operating efficiently with the exception of some 
“des idwood”’ in its older officers. This condition is due, primarily, to 

5 vears of inactivity. Steps are being taken to re juve nate the upper 
echelons, through retirement of the “deadwood.” The primary mis- 
sion of the army is to protect the land approaches. There are no 
missiles available to the Danish Army with the exception of nonatomic 
Nike’s. Should the world situation worsen, missiles of the [RBM 
class would be accepted by the Danes. The military wants such 
armament now. The navy was described as about the strength of the 
Cuban Navy, their largest ships being in the Corvette class. They are 
utilizing such equipment as they have efficiently and do not want 
replaceme nts unless they can find the means to operate them properly. 
The navy’s mission of blocking the straits leading from the Baltic to 
the Kattegat cannot be accomplished in the face of opposition. There 
is hope that the West German Navy will support the defense of the 
approaches to the straits. This possibility is being worked out 
slowly but surely, but there is still considerable animosity by the 
Danes for the Germans. 

There has been some $400 millions afforded the Danes in cumulative 
military aid, $74 million of which has been for the navy. There is a 
present need for destroyers, minelayers, and other such defensive 
weapons. 

The refusal of the Danes to permit the Skate to enter the harbor of 
Copenhagen is considered as being favorable publicity for us. Had 
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permission been given, the public reaction would have been ‘luke 
warm.” With the refusal, however, there was generated a violent 
pro-American sentiment which did more, publicitywise, than an actual 
visit could have done. 

The Government of Denmark is a constitutional monarehy with 
an elected Parliament and responsible Cabinet. The Government, a 
coalition of Social Democratic, Radical Liberal and League of Justice 
Parties, has 93 of 179 seats in the unicameral Parhament. The 
Communists hold six seats in the Parliament but their effectiveness is 
waning since the Hungarian situation. The Communists in the 
Parliament have no influence and are not permitted to sit on any 
committees. The Radical Liberals, led by Dahlgren, are opposed to 
NATO defense and support strict neutralism. There is, however, a 
trend from such neutralism, particularly in the past 2 years. Despite 
these difficulties, Denmark has afforded NATO bases in Greenland 
without cost and without publicity. This accomplishment ts readily 
appreciated in contrast to our difficulties in Iceland. 

Forty-six percent of the national product is derived from manu- 
factured goods although the Danes state they have only “land and 
people” and not too much of these. 


ROME 


Maj. Gen. John J. O'Hara, USAF, Chief MAAG, Rome, informed 
me that the Italian Armed Force has made remarkable strides in the 
past few years but is limited by an austere defense budget which has 
resulted in an acute shortage of competent personnel. We do not 
afford the Italians defense forces support as we do Greece and Turkey. 
All their air-force units are considered combat ready. There are at 
present 21 operational squadrons in the Italian Air Force. F-86K’s 
turned out by Fiat are considered of better quality than those con- 
structed by North American Aviation Corp. The Italian Army plans 
to take over operation of Honest Jolin missiles from SETAF. Reduc- 
tion in SETAF personnel has created the impression in Italian minds 
that the United States considers Italy less important than in previous 
years. It is difficult to convince them that we are cutting down on 
our worldwide commitments for economy reasons. They want more 
U.S. personnel, not less, as we are welcome and liked. 

The dependent housing situation in Italy is improving. Agreement 
for land acquisition has been completed and land broken for the units 
allocated to Verona. Reduction in personnel in SETAF will have no 
appreciable effect on housing in that area as ‘‘special operations” 
units are moving in from Germany and will take up anv vacancies. 

The Italian military cooperated 100 percent with us in the Lebanese 
operations. Permission was granted immediately for flyover and use 
of Italian fields. This decision was made by the military before the 
Government had time to act. Premier Amintore Fanfani endorsed 
the decision immediately upon its being presented to him. A rather 
interesting sidelight to our “unrequested”’ flyover of Austria was 
presented by General O’Hara. The Russians asked the Austrians if 
they needed any assistance in protecting their neutrality. The im- 
plications of such a move are rather evident. 
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\laj. Gen. William N. Gilmore, Chief, MAAG, informed me that 
Greece is a willing and capable ally and is appreciative of our military 
aid program, begun in 1948, which has permitted them to suecessfully 
combat communism. The Greeks do not support our position in the 
Middle East. They feel that our failure to support France, England, 
and Israel in their Suez intervention permitted the rise of Nasser as 
a power among the Arab nations. Since we chose such a stand they 
cannot understand our apparent reversal of policy by intervening in 
Lebanon. ‘Their attitude is based in no small amount on the large 
Greek populations in the various Arab States and their fear for the 
safety of these people should they not support pan-Arabism. 

Early objection to our flyover during the Lebanese situation was 
resolved by the Prime Minister in our favor when he was informed of 
the delay in granting permission. 

Greek Army units are not designed for movement to other theaters 
of operation. They are primarily defensive in nature and composi- 
tion and designed toward a defense of the Bulgarian and Albanian 
borders. Of these two neighbors, the Greeks fear the Bulgarians the 
most and have, consequently, defended that border to a greater 
degree than the Albanian border. Yugoslavia is considered a strong 
friend and ally. As a result, strong defensive ties have been estab- 
lished between the Greeks and Yugoslavs. Bulgaria has approxi- 
mately the same size army as Greece. Their units are well supplied 
and equipped with Russian armor and aircraft. There are three 
passes, long used as invasion routes, leading through the mountains 
to the north through which may pass wheeled vehicles. Greek de- 
fense plans of the homeland are based on this geographical fact. 
Bulgarians and Albanians periodically release kidnaped Greek 
children after thoroughly indoctrinating them in Communist dogma. 

(‘vprus is considered by some a political rather than a military 
problem. ‘There is some doubt as to whether Cyprus would be of 
any economic benefit to Greece but rather be a further drain on an 
alre ady depleted economy. 

The second strongest politic ‘al party in Greece is the EDA, which 
isthe C ommunist-front United Democratic Left. This party received 

5 percent of the popular vote in the May 1958 general e we ‘tions along 
with 78 seats in the Parliament. The ERE, a moderate right-wing 
National Radical Union, captured 171 seats of the 300 seats of the 
Greek unicameral Parliament, during the May 4, 1958, general 
elections. The Government is expected to be stable, de pending on 
the ability of Prime Minister Karamanlis to maintain unity in the 
ERE. The Communist Party is illegal; however, there is an esti- 
mated membership of some 20,000. Its top leadership operates 
primarily from Soviet satellite countries. There is a secret organiza- 
tion called the IEEA, which is military-political in nature with the 
declared intent of taking over the Government in the event of un- 
controlled Communist activity. Such a coup d’etat is not probable 
as Communist activity has been diminishing in the hope of obtaining 
greater popular support. 
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The military budget for fiscal year 1957 was $102,166,000, which 
was 25 percent of the national budget or 3.9 percent of the national 
product. The Greek military is anxious to receive missiles and other 
modern equipment. At present they have Nike units training in the 
United States. The formation of two Honest John battalions is con- 
templated. Communications are the weakest link in the defense sys- 
tem. English is employed but not universally understood. The 
situation is not as bad, however, as it isin Turkey. The Greek Army 
has much obsolete equipment, but is improving through military 
assistance. The air force is equipped with F-84F’s and has no 
mobilization requirements as their full force is in being. There is a 
critical shortage of fuel which prevents pilots from obtaining sufficient 
flying time. Requests for increased fuel allowances from MAP has 
not as yet been approved. The navy is in comparatively good condi- 
tion, its primary mission being to evacuate Thrace and to conduct 
landing operations of the evacuated troops near the Dardanelles. 
There is no naval air. All such missions must be accomplished by the 
Greek Air Force. 

An interesting provision of the Greek defense system is the inclusion 
of the American Ambassador and the Chief of MAAG as nonvoting 
members of the Supreme National Defense Council. In addition, the 
three JUSMAAG Chiefs (Army, Navy, and Air Force) sit on various 
military councils and act as advisers without vote. 

Illiteracy is a very serious problem in Greece. In 1951, 24 percent 
of the population was illiterate. The reason for such a condition be ing 
the c omp lete breakdown of the formal education svstem during World 
War II and the interruptions of the civil war. The armed forces are 
conducting an intensive education program with some success in the 
age groups which suffered most from lack of education during World 
War IT. 

[ was informed that the U.S. Department of State believes in greater 
economic rather than military aid. This policy has apparently been 
accepted as the MDAP has been cut by $10 million for fiscal year 1959. 

Prime Minister Karamanlis, during our meeting, prefaced his re- 
marks by saying that the Greek nation owes the United States much 
and that we owe Greece nothing. He meant by this, that our help 
had saved Greece for democracy and that he as well as the individual 
Greek was well aware of their debt of gratitude. 

The Prime Minister was distressed over the $10 million reduction 
of MDAP aid to Greece. He pointed out that this ¢ ut would result in 
the Greek military budget being increased to over 5 percent of the 
national product, an event that “the Greek eco nomy pale not well 
afford. A request for $35 million in ICA and $18 million in MDAP 
had been requested but only $15 million in ICA and $15 million in 
MDAP have been approved. Karamanlis stated that the failure to 
render the aid requested would be pennywise and pound foolish as 
Greece would get out of step in its payments to the United States to 
the possible extent of some $100 million, requiring additional economic 
supports. Apparently our aid had been included in the budget and 
any curtailment thereof results in major budgetary shifts. Turkey 
was cited as an example of an artificially supported economy. 

The Cyprus problem can be settled very simply according to the 
Prime Minister. He is a proponent of permitting the population to 
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decide the issue by national elections. This sounds very equitable 
until it is realized that 80 percent of the population is Greek. He felt 
that the United States was not using its prestige sufficiently in in- 
fluencing a British decision on the matter. He stated that he was 
confused with American policy in the Middle East. We support 
Arab nationalism in Suez, then support non-Arabs in Lebanon while 
at the same time refusing to support anyone in Cyprus. He avoided 
answering questions directed toward the effect on the Turks of our 
possible support of Greece on Cyprus. He stated that his problems 
in Greece could be illustrated by the old adage that‘‘Government 
can manage if citizens are poor and stupid but can’t if they are poor 
and clever.” 

Lt. Gen. Konstantine Dovas, Chief of Operations, Joint Staff Group, 
informed me that the Greek Armed Forces are ready and willing to 
fulfill their NATO mission. He appeared convinced that the hope 
for defense of Greece is within the NATO framework. As concerns 
the difficulties with Turkey, he felt that there had been considerable 
cooperative progress between the two countries since World War II 
and that, before Cy ens work had begun on a mutual security pact. 
He classified the Cyprus problem as a political one and consequently 
not within his ‘urisdic tion. 

Following my meeting with General Dovas, I met with Mr. John 
Pesmazoglu, economic adviser for the Bank of Greece. His remarks 
dealt primarily with the economic situation in Greece. His conten- 
tion is that Greece ts contribu ting some 5 percent of its national 
product to defense as a result of its NATO commitments and that this 
col tribution is adhesive when compared to more prosperous Kuro- 
pean nations. A U.S. contribution of from $44 to $52 million will be 
reql a4 o bring this percentage in balance with the effort of most 
Western European countries. Such a substantial U.S. roe 
would still leave two-thirds of the Greek military budget to be met 
by Greek national resources. Earlier requests for aa — been 
reiterated in a letter dated September 1, 1958, to Mr. James H. 
Smith, Jr., Director of ICA on American Economic Assistance to 
Greece, which states as follows: 


The Greek Government wishes to renew the expression of appreciation for the 
continued American assistance to Greece and would like to take this opportunity 
for restating to the Government of the United States of America the following 
considerations: 

1. The Greek defense burden as expressed by the percentage of defense expendi- 
tures (NATO definition) on gress national product is among the highest, while 
income per head in Greece is among the lowest within the NATO group of coun- 
tries. Even after allowance is made for U.S. defense support aid to Greece, 
defense expenditures covered by Greek national resources correspond to about 5 
percent of Greek national product and this percentage is higher than in the 
majority of NATO countries, with an income per head several times greater than 
the corresponding one for Greece—as can be seen from table 1, which is based on 
the most recent NATO statistics available. More particularly, it can also be 
shown (ef. table 2) that in order to bring the percentage of the Greek defense 
burden met by Greek national resources to about 4 percent, i.e., a percentage 
approaching the one for most Western European countries with a substantially 
higher income per head, a U.S. contribution to Greek defense expenditures of the 
order of $44 to $52 million per annum would be necessary. Such a contribution 
would still imply that two-thirds of Greek defense expenditures, as reflected in the 
Greek budget, would be met by Greek national resources while one-third of such 
expenditure would be covered by the U.S. contribution. 
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2. Despite continued strict monetary and fiscal policies, substantial decline 


in Greek foreign exchange reserves have taken place in the last 2 years. These 
declines are to a large extent due to 
(i) a reduced rate of increase and a leveling off in export and invisible 
earnings primarily as a result of the reduction in world economie activity 
and the rapid fall of earnings out of American OSP orders to the Greek 
industry; 
ii) a marked decline since 1957 of United States aid resources which could 
effectively be used by Greece, on account of reductions in defense support aid 
and the difficulty of absorbing increased quantities of U.S. 
surplus commodities as a result of higher Greek agricultural crops. 
The Greek Government is anxious to bring to the attention of the American 
authorities the major importance of reestablishing and maintaining a relatively 
strong foreign exchange reserve position for the support of economic and financial 
stability and the development effort in Greece. Severe internal monetary and 
fiscal measures such as these recently taken by the Greek Government, while 
useful in containing balance of payments pressures, could hardly be expected to 
offset the impact of influences of a world character or substantial declines in the 
American economic assistance, effectively made available to the Greek economy. 
3. While substantial progress has been made in recent vears toward stable and 
more normal internal financial conditions, the permanent economie difficulties 
and pressures in Greece are still very 


agricultural 


acute These difficulties are reflected in 
the continuous wide disparities between income per head in Greece and in other 
European countries and in the widespread unemployment and underemployment 
throughout the country which is estimated in total to exceed 1 million people. 
These conditions being expressed in growing pressures of a social and political 
character could be overcome only by a sustained effort for an accelerated eco- 
nomic development. The Greek Government is doing its utmost to mobilize 
the domestic resources to this end, but it wishes to emphasize that adequate 
American economic support to Greece is an essential condition for the success of 
its efforts. 
{sae +} | ; Pay 


i> i ' Sis ¢ e p ious considerations tl { the (or k Gove rnment 
has recentlh ubmitted the f OV gy re f o the Government of the United 
States of America: 

(a) A defense support aid of the order of $35 miilion for 1958-59 in the 
orm of global PA’s, to be used for the procurement of goods other than 
igricultural surplus commodities 

6) As a supplementary contribution to the defense burden of Greece the 
finanee and procurement under “other materiel’ of common use items for 
the Greek Armed Forces to the value of $18 million, on the b | 


isis of detailed 
estimates discussed with the American Military Mission to Greece. 


c) The renewal of offshore procurement orders to Greece for an amount 
of about $29 1 illion per annum 

d) Assistance through the U.S. Loan Development Fund for projects of 
key importance to Greek economic development. The Greek Government 


has submitted last January the basic data in connection with such projects 

which include the Acheloos multipurpose project It is also hoped that 

favorable consideration would be given to the application for loan assistance 
from the Export-Import Bank for a steel plant for which serious proposals 
by a private group have been submitted to the Greek Government. 

The Greek Government expects furthermore concrete support on the part of 
the United States of America for the proposals of European less developed coun- 
tries for the establishment, within the framework of a European free trade area, 
of a European development agency, the purpose of which would be to assist in 
the financing of infrastructure investiment programs in these countries. A clear 
indication of the willingness of the U.S. Government to contribute to the re- 
sources of such a financial institution would certainly bring forth matching con- 
tributions from the more economically advanced European countries. The Greek 
Government wishes to stress the more general significance of, and accordingly, 
the major importance it attaches to the establishment of such a permanent col- 
lective mechanism which will bring the peripheral European countries closer to 
their advanced partners, thereby strengthening the political cohesion and the 
defense power of Europe as a whole. 

The Greek Government would like to stress that the requests (a) to (c) consti- 
tute practical applications of principles repeatedly enunciated within the NATO 
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Communit Their acceptance would be of decisive significance in assisting the 
Greek Government’s efforts to maintain financial and more general stability in 
Crreece The support, on the other hand, for a number of major development 


projects is essential for sustained economic progress in this country. 

The Greek Government wishes to convey to the Government of the United 
ates the major importance from a politica! and defense standpoint of reinforcing 
{ further strengthening the confidence of the Greek people in their economic 
future and progress within the association of free democratic countries and with 
the generous assistance of the United States of America. 


st 


i < 


ceric 


TABLE 1.—Defense burden of NATO countries (in 1956) 


Percentage | 


of defense Annual 
Countries expenditure | income per 
in gross | head in 


national | U.S. dollars? 
product ! 


pinsstaitahaicieiaiatata Rte 
1. United States of America 10.9 | 2, 043 
2. France 9.5 | 801 
3. United Kingdom 8.8 | 892 
4. Canada 7.3 1,493 
5. Greece f Co +270 
\ 6.8 "= 
6. Netherlands 6.6 609 
Pitas f 32. 5-4.5)/) 
rurkey ) 5.2 f 
8. Italy 4.6 | 381 
9. Western Germany 4.4 689 
10. Portugal 4.4 | 192 
ll. Norway 4.1 874 
2. Belgiun 3.8 R89 
13. Denmark 3.4 S26 
14. Luxembourg... 2.1 
Sonree: NATO (C \{/57/148, nt. 1, table 9) 
2 Based on information from U.N. Statistical Yearbook 1957 
sased on defense expenditures (according to NATO definition) after deduction of U.S. defense support 
1 In the Turkish case the percentage 4.5 percent based on the official exchange rate, while the per- 
centage 2.5 percent corresponds to the free rate of the dollar to the Turkish lira. 
‘ Accord to the estimates of the competent department of the Greek Government the annual income 
per head in Greece has not exceeded $244 in 1956 and $265 in 1957, in current U.S. dollars 
TABLE ? The Greek defense b ( and defense support aid to Greece 
1956 1957 | 1958 
Million Million Million 
l. Defe e expenditures (NATO ition $135 $145 $155. 0 
Defense support ! 26 25 15.0 
Other iter 6.5 
Potal 21.5 
Defense expenditures out of Greek resources (1 $ 109 120 133. 5 
4. Defense expenditures as a percentage of total Government Percent Percent Percent 
expenditures 33. 1 33.7 33. 6 
Total defense expenditure te ! war enta wf ores 
iitional product 5.9 l 
6. Def e expenditures out of Greek resources (item 3), as a per- 
centage of gross national products 4.8 4.9 | 5.2 
7. Defense expenditures in excess of 4 percent of gross national Million Million Million 
products $45. 0 $47.0 $53. 0 


The divergence between this figure and the one appearing in table 1 is mainly due to revised estimates 


of gross national products. 
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TABLE 3.—Greek balance of payments and estimates (calendar year basis) 


{In million U.S. dollars] 








| 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 (esti- 
mates) 
Maite Gnmer ena 8 oss osc coc wctce bance! 351.9 | 440.7 475.1 | 515 
Private-.-_- co = er SE tes a (281. 7) } (349. 6) (404. 8) (455) 
State_- eexmudic , Sal (70. 2) (91. 1) (70. 3) (60) 
Exports: 
(of which OSP orders-_-_--- ‘ mel 206. 5 209. 6 222.9 230 
U.S. contracts) --- e — (17. 6) | (15. 5) (3. 7) 
Balance of trade... wun]  —145,4 —231.1 —252 2 ~285 
Invisible earnings ba 153.9 | 182. 6 235. 7 240 
(of which tourism (29. 1) (31. 2) (41.5 (45) 
Transportation-shipping i (35. 5) | (48. 3) (66. 6) (60) 
Emigrant remittances) -- (50. 7)} (60. 9) | (75.0 (80) 
Invisible payments-.-- isa biod 36.0 | 39. 4 49.7 57 
Balance of current invisibles , ox 117.9 | 143. 2 | 186.0 183 
Balance of current account —27.5 | —87.9 —66 2 —102 
Capital movements (net) (including clearing balances) -| 27.2 22.2 22. 4 37 
Aid resources (effective utilization aia eitias 60.7 70.5 23. 1 30 
Change in gold and hard currency assets 2__ +60. 4 +4.8 —20.7 —35 
Import credits (obligations to foreign suppliers) -...__-- 12.8 24.6 33.8 25 


1 Excludes gift foods: 1955, $17,100,000 1956, $12,800,000; 1957, $10,600,000; 1958 (estimate), $12,000,000. 
2 EPU settlements in gold and dollars are included in the month in which they occur. 


When considering the problems facing the Greek nation some 
thought should be given to their, at times, brutal history. Four 
hundred years of Turkish occupation left Athens a desolate city of 
25,000 inhabitants. Almost continuous warfare with the Turks has 
done little to endear the two, peoples. The post World War II civil 
war caused considerable destruction in the Athens area and came 
perilously close to a Communist victory. There exists in Greece 
today many former members of the Communist forces who have not 
been reconstructed. The civil war and the following uncertainty pre- 
vented any appreciable construction until 1950. The pace of con- 
struction has not begun to meet the demand and, in the case of housing, 
is priced beyond the means of the average Greek. 

I was afforded a tour of U.S. military construction in Athens by 
Col. Harry B. Wilson, USAF, commanding officer of the 7206th Sup- 
port Group. This construction is comprised primarily of increasing 
heavy air transport facilities at the Athens Airport. There has been 
a 700-foot extension of the runway to a length of 8,000 feet. Storage 
and repair facilities are being built to permit the accomplishment of the 
support mission of the 7206th Group. There is no family housing 
planned but one 33-man troop barracks is under construction. 


NAPLES 


My visit to the 6th Fleet was accomplished by COD aircraft from 
Naples. The flight to the carrier Forrestal, off Sicily, was without 
incident and in perfect flying weather. Upon arrival I was escorted 
to the bridge by Admirals Brown and Griffin, where I observed 
launchings of F-4DI (Skyray), F-8U1 (Crusader), A-4D2 (Skyhawk), 
and A~3D2 (Sky Warrior) aircraft and air defense maneuvers by the 
fleet. During my stay a destroyer was fueled by the carrier while 
both ships traveled at 24 knots. These operations are conducted 
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frequently as ships, particularly destroyers of the 6th Fleet are kept 
at 70 percent of their fuel capacity. 


MADRID-MAJORCA 


While in Majorea I visited an ACW site situated at Puig Mayor 
(Soller). 1 was accompanied by Maj. Gen. S. J. Donovan, USAF, 
Chief of MAAG, Spain, and members of his staff. There were also 
present representatives of the local Spanish commander, Maj. Gen. 
Antonio Llorente vy Sola. The site has been constructed on a mountain 
top and commands the eastern approaches to Spain. The road 
approaches to the site were hewn from solid rock and constitute a 
major engineering achievement. Planned housing for this site is to be 
constructed at Soler, which is some 20 kilometers away or approxi- 
mately a 30-minute drive. This housing has been programed but 
not approved. Consequently sponsors must, at present, live on site. 

In Madrid General Donovan informed me that there were no major 
problems in Spain at the moment. Operational construction has 
reached a stage of 95 percent completion. The rental guarantee hous- 
ing prograin contains a total of 1,582 units, being constructed at 
3 sites; Madrid, Zaragoza, and Seville. The Madrid project consists 
of 866 units, which is 80 percent complete. As of September 20, 1958, 
102 units have been occupied. The Zaragoza project consists of 222 
units and is 60 percent complete; 46 units have been accepted and 
occupied. The Seville site is 95 percent complete and 202 units have 
been oceupied. There is presently scheduied for construction 20 
family housing units at each of the 7 ACW sites for a total of 140 
units. The only such units under construction are the 20 at Aranjeuz 
for the Villatobas site. These units are 62 percent complete and 
scheduled for completion by January 1, 1959. ‘The first mcrement 
of onbase housing (surplus commodity) contained 92 units—36 at 
Torrejon, 36 at Moron, and 20 at Zaragoza. These units are preseatly 
under construction and are 32 percent completed. The second incre- 
ment contains 676 units with 460 units to be constructed at Torrejon, 
10 at Moron, and 176 at Zaragoza. Construction on this second 
increment is being delayed pending funding action. 

General Donovan expressed considerable concern over the possible 
loss of our Morrocan bases. It is his feeling that if we lose these bases 
Russian planes will be parked on their aprons within 1 month of our 
departure. The Communists are ready, as usual, to move into any 
vacuum. He feels that the loss of our bases in Morroco would com- 
pletely compromise our position in Europe as our knockout punch 
in Spain would only be minutes flying time from Red-held fields. 
He predicted that fighting would soon break out in Spanish Morroco 
and that this time the Spanish would have considerable difficulty in 
putting down the rebellion. 


U.S. COMMUNICATIONS ZONE—FRANCE 
('aptieur 

The Captieux Ordnance Depot is the furtherest south of the 
(‘communications Zone installations in southwestern France. It is 
situated on 25,090 acres of low, flat land halfway between Bordeaux 
and Biarritz, France. Its mission is to receive, store, and issue 
ordnance items for units located in Base C, Communications Zone. 
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In addition, there are facilities to perform in storage maintenance, 
modification, renovation, surveillance listribution and salvage of 
mission items. 

Col. F. B. Goodwin, depot commander, stated that he had tem- 
porary storage facilities in transite and filloid (metal) buildings that 
are being replaced by permanent type igloos; 80 of the 200 requested 
have been authorized for construction this year. Some 400 transite 
buildings were either damaged or destroyed during a recent storm. 
There is a total of 6,648 storage huts. The problem of moisture has 
been partially overcome by the expedient of metal planking (PSP) 
being folded in a triangle and used to keep ammunition off the ground. 
This gives a clearance of some 13 inches, which has been found to be 
sufficient to curtail moisture damage. There are six categories of 
ammo plus small arms under storage. A fluoroscope mechine is in 
operation, whereby 300 rounds of ammo a day may be checked for 
faulty fuses. The operations in Lebanon depleted the normal supply 
but these shortages are being replenished. It has been found that 
the rental of French locomotives at the rate of $40 a day is more 
economical than using U.S. locomotives. There is a problem in 
holding cars pending unloading operations although the cost is only 
1,700 frances a day. The need for rolling stock by the French and 
their consequent refusal to tie up cars prevent such an operation and 
results in considerable unloading and reloading. 

Needs of this installation are primarily for operational facilities 
and dependent housing. In order of priority, a critical need exists 
for the construction of a 500-man permanent-type barracks. Existing 
troop billets consist of frame-type buildings constructed in the early 
days of the installation out of MCA funds. These billets are in poor 
condition and are heated by individual stoves. Fire hazard is the 
cause of justifiable concern by the installation commander. Requests 
for permanent construction have been disapproved as the result of a 
policy prohibiting the construction of replacement for facilities where 
original construction was with MCA funds. Maintenance of existing 
ammunition stocks under the present storage conditions is a much 
more difficult task than ordinarily should be the case with permanent- 
type storage facilities. An aggressive igloo construction program will 
do much to relieve this expensive and difficult operation. 

There is also a need for a railroad spur into the storage area in 
order than unloading and reloading may be expedited. Engineer 
equipment is needed to cut and maintain a firebreak around the 
storage area. A sum of $25,000 was considered adequate for the 
purchase of such equipment. 

Community activities buildings, an NCO club, and a guesthouse 
are needed due to the relative isolation of the post and the unavail- 
ability of troop-morale activities in the vicinity of the installation. 

There are two family-housing developments to serve the depot. 
Forty units of guaranteed rental at Bazas and 24 units of surplus 
commodity (not completed) at the town of Captieux. There remains 
a need for 64 more units of surplus commodity housing. Although 
both types of housing have many defects when compared with U.S. 
standards it is a step in the right direction and offers personnel as- 


signed to this out-of-the-way installation comparatively comfortable 
living conditions. 
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The feasibility of establishing such a large installation on marshy 
land with a high water table may certainly be questioned. There are, 
however, a number of reasons for the choice. First, ammunition 
depots should, of necessity, be located away from congested areas. 
Second, the necessity of e stablishing suc h a depot in 1950 was critically 
urgent and long negotiations for more suitable land were out of the 
question. With these factors in mind and with further consideration 
of the sums already expended in the development of the depot, it 
would appear foolish to attempt its relocation. Consequently, a 
renewed effort should be made to augment existing facilities to the 
extent of providing a means to accomplish the designated mission of 
this installation which has occasionally been dubbed the “Foreign 
Legion” of USAREUR. 

Bussac 


The U.S. Army General Depot, Bussac, France, is located in an area 
formerly used as airfield and communications depot. It is approxi- 
mately 30 miles north of Bordeaux and comprises 2,145 acres. The 
land is flat, low, and covered with little or no vegetation, resulting in 
considerable mud during the rainy falls and winters. The depot’s 
mission is to provide quartermaster bakery service; ordnance field 
maintenance support for fuel-consuming ordnance vehicles and trailers; 
quartermaster field maintenance for MHE, refrigeration and shoes; 
commissary sales and issue services within BASEC, R. & U. support 
for the Bordeaux area and Perigueux Quartermaster Subdepot. 

Col. F. C. Quinlin, depot commander, stated that there were no 
particular complaints or difficulties at Bussac. A tour of the post 
indicated that construction is advanced and mairtenance of completed 
construction is good. Troop housing is of transite construction which 
is comfortable but fragile. ‘The nearness of a city the size of Bordeaux 
relieves much of the troop morale problems encountered at Captieux. 

Without detracting in any way from the good work of other units 
stationed at Bussac, a few words of praise are certainly deserved by 
the 83d Engineer Battalion (construction). Admiration for this unit 
was encountered throughout BASEC and particularly by enlisted 
members of other units. As the only major engineer unit in BASEC, 


its tasks have been herculean but have been met with dispatch and 


efficiency. 
Guaranteed rental housing servicing the Bussac Depot are com- 
pleted and occupied at the following locations: Cenon (52 units), 
Andre de Cubsac (28 units), and Blaye (72 units). In addition 
to the above, some 16 units are being utilized at Pessac. Fifty-two 
units of surplus commodity housing are in the process of construction 
with a projected occupancy date of early 1959. There is also available 
local economy rentals in the Bordeaux area which, although a con- 
siderable distance from the depot, may be used to relieve housing 
needs. 


La Rochelle 


Headquarters for the 11th Transportation Terminal Command B, 
commanded by Col. C. D. Penniman, is located in Aufredi, an old 
hospital in the center of La Rochelle. This city was the last strong- 
hold of Cardinal Richelieu and has one of the oldest active ports in 
France. 
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There are activities at Usine Jeumont, Usine Bertrand, La Pallice 
Port, La Gord QM POL Subdepot, and the Laleu troop area. 

The mission of the command is to provide headquarters for the 
command, administration and supervision of port operations at St. 
Nazaire, La Pallice, Basens, and new offshore discharge exercises 
(NODEK) of which there have been 18 to date. The command also 
has supervisory responsibility for port operations in other sections of 
France, Spain, Portugal, and, of late, Lebanon. There are emergency 
missions, such as evacuation of dependents and wartime beach 
operations. 

Colonel Penniman stated that his greatest handicap was a shortage 
of qualified personnel. There has been a 50 percent personnel cut in 
his command in the past 18 months. He emphasized his need for 
quality rather than full TO of ‘‘bodies.”’ 

He informed me that the U.S.S Comet, a “roll-on roll-off” ship had 
been loaded at La Pallice for the Lebanon operations and had been 
found to be very satisfactory for such operations. Unfortunately, the 
Comet is only a prototype and the only one in Navy service. 

The only active boat and DUK companies in Europe are under the 
command of the 11th. There are reserve supplies of boats available 
for immediate use in the event of an emergency. 

Dependent housing in the La Rochelle area is composed of 100 
units of guaranteed rental at La Gord and another 100 units at Aytre. 
This leaves a balance of 480 families living on the French economy. 
There is a critical need for BOQ housing, requests for which have 
been made without success for the past 3 years. Colonel Penniman 
states that he can make available 18 such units for the sum of $25,000. 
Croix Chapeau 

The Croix Chapeau Medical Installation is located 10 miles south- 
east of La Rochelle on what was once farmland. Col. Gerard Belan- 
ger, installation commander, and Lt. Col. Norman R. Schlider, 
executive officer, conducted the tour of the installation. They ex- 
plained that Croix Chapeau was the medical installation for BASEC, 
and will soon become the site for the 28th General Hospital with 
supporting units. This hospital will have 200 beds in operation, 
which will be expandable to 1,000 beds in time of emergency. There 
is an optical laboratory in operation which services all of BASEC 
well as supporting USREUR. Movement of the hospital from f. 
Rochelle to Croix Chapeau is awaiting the completion of telephone 
and water facilities in November 1958. 

Dependent housing for this installation is drawn from the La 
Rochelle area. 

The 570th Transportation Terminal Service Company was trans- 
ferred from Croix Chapeau to Lebanon during the early days of that 
operation and operated the Port of Beirut. 

Poitiers 


Headquarters Base Section, U.S. Communications Zone is situated 
210 miles southwest of Paris at Poitiers, France. This city is his- 
torically famous for being the high-water mark of the Mohainmedan 
invasion of France. It was here in the year 732 that Charles Martel 
defeated the Moors and began the liberation of southwestern France 
from their occupation. The city figured promine ‘ntly in French his- 
tory in the centuries that followed during the English occupation and 
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the ‘‘testing’’ of Joan of Arc. The headquarters is physically located 
in Aboville Casern, which has been completely rebuilt after an RAF 
bombing raid in August 1944. This raid was directed by the mayor 
and resulted in the killing of many German occupiers and local 
collaborators. 

Brig. Gen. Richard J. Meyer, commanding general, BASEC, stated 
that there was a fee ‘ling in USAREUR that B. ASKC installations were 
too far removed from USAREUR units. He does not agree with this 
contention as the logical line of cumminucations for USAREUR is 
through the heart of France to the west coast ports. He presented 
the following statistics on depot operations in long tons: 





¥ Fiscal year 
1958 1959 


Fhe al year | Fiscal year 
jusiesieaiandsiciealaiitiiandail ee = — —|——- 
Receiving......... hacia tip tidiea sib aint tate ticte tines alee atta tenia cece 285, 000 | 140, 173 187, 057 
SI ova sresnsatnersitnant ceca tine ees dete dalgtcadatalataiaty atin Ri ela dae 354, 000 178, 014 | 190, 499 
COGIET SERGE Gs a winacassscctasednabtcnnaddsdaaiene 1, 016, 000 1, 344, 371 | 1, 354, 806 


Long-tons processed through principal 
ports 


TO a i a a ccecadl 341, 430 278, 562 300, OCC 
SEE nisoncccdstceusnns’as ce uesdakduendiaeeenane save 54, 916 54, 878 60, 000 





He stated that he has available three major hospitals located at 
Chinon, Poitiers, and Croix Chapeau. There is a critical need for 
more Engineer troops in BASEC. At present only the 83d Battalion 
is stationed there. During NODEX operations this summer two 
Engineer battalions came from Germany and a third, which was 
needed badly, was shipped to Lebanon. Some 4,000 long tons were 
shipped to Lebanon from La Rochelle in addition to personnel. 
These operations did not begin to tax the facility but were restricted 
only by a shortage of shipping. 

In addition to some 9,000 dependents, the following is a breakdown 
of personnel since 1956: 


Milita DAC LWR LS | Total 
sce alte é 
| 
Sept. 30, 1956 12, 156 262 8, 521 5S 8 | 22, 097 
July 1, 1957 } 11, 131 237 8, 462 098 20, 928 
July 1, 1958 eae 9, 904 | 174 6, 886 6 | 17, 820 
July 1, 1959 (projected 9, 254 | 174 6, 886 | oat 17,170 


The labor service personnel (LS) are a paramilitary organization 
employing primarily displaced eastern European personnel. In re- 
sponse to my question as to the wage scale of the officers of this 
organization, | was informed that a lieutenant colonel receives the 
equivalent of $260 a month, a captain received $185, and a first 
lieutenant $160. 

While in Poitiers | paid a courtesy call on M. Henri Mourer, 
secretary-general of the prefecture of the Vienne. Mr. Mourer was 
acting prefect in the absence of M. Rene Coldefy the prefect. Mr. 
Mourer stated that he had spent a considerable amount of time in the 
United States and had, in fact, attended the University of Miami. 
He, of course, was elated over the outcome of the French elections. 
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DeGaulle has many difficult problems facing him but there is a 
feeling of confidence that he will sueceed with the support (the 80 


percent majority on the new constitution) given him by the French 


people. 
There are 200 units of guaranteed rental housing available in 
Poitiers. A list of all guaranteed rental projects in BASEC along 


with the French sponsor is as follows: 


PackaGE No. 1 


Société de Garance et de Surveillance, 121 


France. 


Sponsor: 


Paris VIII, 





Boulevard 


Haussman, 


Contact: M. Gautier—Tel: Elysée 56-83. 
Location Number of Installation 
units 
Cenon 52 | Bordeaux. 
Pessac 16 | Do. 
Chatellerault 28 | Ingrandes 
La Gord 100 | La Roche!! 
Poitiers haaieitl 152 | Poitiers 
Total 348 
Guarantee period commences October 1, 1956, ends September 30, 1961; 
o-year guarantee. 
PacKAGE No. 2 
Sponsor: Maurice Bertrand-Jean Claude Aaron, 61 Avenue Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Paris VIII, France. 
Assigned to: Société Auxiliaire de Gestion et d’Administration, 16 Rue le 
tepetier, Paris IX, France. 
Contact: M. Jean Claude Aaron—Tel: Balzac 32-68 or Elysée 06-20. 
a. 
Location | Number Installation 
of units 
Angouléme-__-___.__- | 36 | Braconne. 
er phidadsss tone ; aig beak ie 72 | Camp Bussac 
Andre de Cubzac________- bakes 28 | Do. 
co ote sipceewe ‘ : ave Aes 4 | Captieux. 
Chinon ‘ : : ao eres 40 :* Chinon. 
St. Jean d’ Angely_ aii 28 | Fontenet. 
A ytre Sac ae 100 | La Rochelle 
Perigueux ; ae) 5 Some b cated esas | 20 | Perigueux 
I oa secs: siiniarensin ts wa 48 | Poitiers 
SN eh ti hsin ceased dn cnltsb ea tneimaiaaial ke . 412 


Guarantee period commences September ends August 31, 1964; 7-year 


guarantee. 

At Chalons 90 units of surplus commodity housing are in the process 
of construction with a tentative completion date of early 1959. While 
in Poitiers [ pointed out to Mr. Ashton L. Godley, USACAF repre- 
sentative, deficiencies which had been noted in the sur plus commodity 
construction throughout BASEC. These deficiencies dealt generally 
with the nee of offstreet parking, the poor quality of materials 
being used, the placing of heating units inside the quarters, the use 
of steel rather than copper pipe in the radiant heating coils, and the 
closeness of the houses. In response he stated that a firm contract 
(a corporation set up to build 
housing), with only a 7 percent 
Increased building and land costs have cut 


1, 1957; 


abse 


price had been entered into with CIMR 
and lease the surplus commodity 
contingency 


flexibility. 
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the contractor’s margin to the bone. Consequently, offstreet parking 
and space have been sacrificed. Inspection in the field is limited to 
quality of materials and labor, and a stop order has been issued on a 
“request for partial payment” until the deficiencies in materials have 
been corrected. 

Orleans 


Discussion with Maj. Gen. E. J. O’Neil, commanding general, 
Communications Zone, was of an informal nature and covered the 
general function of his command. It was suggested that I visit the 
Melun tank farm situated on the pipeline reac :hing from the west coast 
of France to Germany and operated by Communications Zone. 

\s concerns the surplus commodity housing program in France, 
I was informed that the initial phase of the program provided for 1,068 
units to be constructed for the Army in France. Department of the 
Army, as the executive agent for the three services in France, sub- 
mitted to the Department of Defense, for inclusion in the proposed 
fiscal year 1959, Army family housing program, a second increment 
project for 2,364 units as developed by USCINCEUR, but only 298 
units were approved. It was stated in the approval action that the 
lack of any indication that additional funds would be available and the 
necessity for the evaluation of the effectiveness of the ‘‘barter type”’ 
projects, now under construction precluded any further approvals at 
that time 
Melun 


I was met at the tank farm by Lieutenant Colonel Peterson, who 
conducted us through element (B) of the complex. It was noted that 
none of the storage tanks were underground and consequently subject 
to air attack. Some difficulty has been had with the French pumps. 
This difficulty, which was considered a manufacturing deficiency, is 
being rectified by substitution of new parts. The power for the pumps 
is furnished by French diesels, which are considered very good. Some 
difficulty arises, however, from the noise of all diesels being in opera- 
tion at the same time. Studies are being made toward protecting 
pumping-station operators. As yet there has been only one break in 
the line caused by a bulldozer in the process of cutting a ditch. Some 
difficulty will be incurred in finding breaks as the line is not marked 
on the surface. This absence of markers was insisted upon by the 
French for two reasons: First to prevent sabotage and, second, to 
prevent marring of the landscape. 


PARIS 


As a result of my inspection of the housing developments in 
BASEC, a meeting was arranged with representatives of U.S. Army 
Construction Agency, France (USACAF). Col. Edwin A. Bedell, 
Director, and Lt. Col. Leon Commerford, Jr., Deputy Director for 
Commodity Housing, were present. In answer to my questions 
concerning the absence of offstreet parking and the relative closeness 
of the houses, Colonel Bedell explained that $50 million had been 
allocated for the program and that it was desired to obtain the maxi- 
mum number of units. Parking of vehicles had been provided for by 
an 8-meter-wide road which was sufficient for cars to park on one side 
and for two cars to pass. Double decking of houses had been resorted 
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to as land procurement in France is, in some cases, difficult due to 
local regulations and clearances of property titles. Also, by double 
decking and using the minimum amount of land, it was possible to 
reduce costs for roads and other utility service. As concerns the use 
of steel rather than copper pipe in the radiant heating coils it was 
explained that a guarantee had been given on the steel pipe coils and 
that, in general, it was standard practice in France to use such material. 
It was pointed out that money limitations were beyond the control of 
USACAF and that their sole function was that of a construction 
agency, governed by directives received from higher headquarters. 
In response to my questions concerning the use of welfare funds for 
the construction of recreational facilities, | was informed that such 
funds had been so used, but that prior to their use clearance had been 
obtained from the highest levels in the theater with appropriate 
directives being issued to implement the program and construct the 
facilities. It was pointed out that many such facilities had been 
constructed with military construction funds and that the use of 
welfare funds was directed primarily at overcoming a critical need. 


CONCLUSION 


A continuing observation of our military posture in Europe indi- 
cates an increasing degree of quality in personnel, materiel, and 
installations. This is particularly true of our allies in NATO. The 
question to be resolved therefore is whether this increase in quality 
compensates for a reduction in quantity in the face of ever increasing 
Soviet technology. ‘There are factors which support an affirmative 
answer to this question. The absence of overt Soviet interference 
with our operations in Lebanon indicates that they were not willirg or 
ready to move at that time. ‘The political reverses that their puppet 
representatives have received in France and other Western European 
countries has indicated to the Soviets that aggression of the Hungarian 
variety will not be supported by the people of Western Europe. These 
and other events of recent years indicate a clear reluctance on the part 
of Soviet Russia to initiate a status of total war. Communism, how- 
ever, must be active to survive. ‘There is, therefore, one avenue of 
foment readily available to them—the localized action. The Middle 
East-North African area is ideal for such action. A population with 
a low standard of living, and recently the subject of colonialism, is 
receptive to promises of a panacea of riches for all and freedom from 
want. Unfortunately, our great expenditures in the area have not 
counteracted this propaganda but have, in fact, added fuel to the cry 
of new colonialism. Without discussing the right or wrong of our 
prior efforts to combat communistic advances in the area, I wish to 
convey the result of our experience in Lebanon. In the event another 
such situation presents itself our forces in Europe will find themselves 
unprepared in two major fields, airlift and ammunition. 

The question of standby airlift has been the subject of much dis- 
cussion but little action. [am informed that the Army has had diffi- 
culty in obtaining sufficient planes for training exercises of regimental 
strength to say nothing of movements involving divisions. The most 
direct way to contain a brush fire is the availability of adequate fire- 
fighting equipment. 
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The flow of ammunition is the bloodstream of a military operation. 
[Information afforded me during my tour of supply bases in France 
indicated that numerous transfusions would have been necessary had 
the Lebanon situation developed into a shooting war. Without violat- 
ing our security I can reveal that the U.S. Army Europe line of com- 
munications in general and ammunition depots in particular deserve 
close attention to their requirements for construction and mainte- 
nance. AsI have mentioned earlier in this report, the Army Ordnance 
Depot at Captieux, France, is in particular need of troop housing and 
permanent storage facilities. Such an investment will pay rich 
dividends in the event of another Lebanon. 

Finally, I wish to emphasize the importance of maintaining a 
strong, mobile force in Europe as a real deterrent to contemplated 
Soviet moves, be they either large or small. Events of the past decade 
support. the premise that Soviet cooperation may be measured in 
direct relation to the strength they face. 

You will note that I have not included in this lengthy report the 
results of my conferences with Generals Norstad and Palmer in Paris; 
General Everest in Wiesbaden; General Hodes, Heidelberg; Admiral 
Briscoe, Naples; and Ambassador Bruce in Bonn and Ambassador 
Riddleberger in Athens. The results of the discussions with the above 
gentlemen were omitted for reasons that I do not feel should be re- 
duced to writing due to the classified nature of these discussions; 
however, at your direction and upon your inquiry, I will be most 
havpy to further discuss with you my conversations with these mili- 
tarv and civilian representatives. 

Respectfully submitted. 

L. MENDEL Rivers, 
Member of Congress. 





